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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00a 
ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
co; all other countries in the Postal Union, 

50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “* Dec01” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

rapes Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 








National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WuttTcoms, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HutcuHinsox, G. M. DooLitrLe, 
A, I. Root, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AITKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EUGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DvEs, $1.00 a year. 





(Cleome integrifolia.) 


..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
fromtwo to three feet in hight and bears large, 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.” 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a 4%-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or ¥% 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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T. F. Brincuam, of Clare Co., Mich., wrote 
us April 18th that the bees in his region had 
wintered fairly well, his own haying been in 
the cellar just five months. 
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Dr. C. C. MILLER gave us a short call on 
Saturday, April 14th. He is looking and feel- 
ing much better than for some time past. He 
said, ‘‘ I feel 15 years younger than I did three 
months ago.’ The good Doctor’s many 
friends will join in the hope that he may con- 
tinue to improve, and be spared many years 
to help make easier the paths of questioning 
bee-keepers, and if need be say, ‘‘I don’t 
know.”’ 

ene 


Dr. A. B. Mason, writing us April 12th, 
had this to say about himself and his bees: 


FRIEND YorK:—It is four weeks this morn- 
ing since [had a fall and broke two of my 
ribs just below the left shoulder-blade; I also 
bruised my hip, and am still wearing ‘‘ cor- 
sets."’ They do not allow me to lift as much 
as a pail of water yet, but I tell you I have a 
‘bully ’’ time doing nothing. I will be ready 
for business again in a few days. 

Our bees are still in the cellar, and in splen- 
did condition. It has been too cold to put 
them out, but early this morning, with the 
mercury at 32 degrees, it lookt as if they 
might be put out to-day, but now at 7 o’clock 
am. it is clouding up, and prospects are for a 
cool day. Yours very truly, 

A. B. Mason. 


We regret very much to learn of the Doc- 
tor’s fall, but are not surprised that it should 
have resulted in broken bones, as he is ‘‘ no 
small affair.’ When a ‘‘boy”’ of his size 
begins to drop, something has to give way 
when he strikes bottom. But all will hope for 
his speedy and complete recovery. 
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FINED FOR CRUELTY TO A Boy is the 
heading of an item dated at Washington, 
April 13th, and found in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, which reads as follows: 


Prof. Frank Benton, of the Agricultural 
Department, was fined $10 by Police Judge 
Scott yesterday for his inhuman treatment of 
Frederick Hahne, an 8-year-old. 

For some time Prof. Benton, who is in 
charge of the -apiary at the Department of 
Agriculture, has been annoyed by boys throw- 
ing sticks and stones at the bee-hives. On 
last Friday he made a raid on the boys and 
‘aught young Hahne. Taking him by one 
arm and one leg, the Professor carried and 
dragged the struggling, screaming child to 
the hives. 

‘*T ll give you enough bees,’’ said the Pro- 
fessor, as he held the boy in front of one of 
the hives. The angry bees settled on the boy, 
stinging him severely about the face and on 
the legs. Assoon as he could get away the 
boy ran home, where he was treated by Dr. 
Nicholson, under whose care he still remains. 
John Hahne, the boy’s father, procured a 
warrant for the arrest of Prof. Benton, charg- 
ing him with assault. 

The boy still shows the effects of the stings. 
His face is badly swollen. His father is very 
indignant at the light punishment inflicted by 
Judge Scott upon Prof. Benton. When Sec- 
retary Wilson was askt this afternoon what 
action he would take in the case of Prof. Ben- 
ton, he said the matter had not been brought 
to his attention. 


While we would not for a moment approve 
of Mr. Benton’s severe treatment of the 
naughty small boy, still we must admit that it 





is very exasperating to a bee-keeper t 
his colonies pelted with stones and y 
other missiles. We lost a good colony of hee: 
the past winter by itshive having been w)<¢ 
by mischievous boys after we had it ; 
prepared for winter. The combs, heavy h 
honey, were all broken from the top-bars, and 
likely drowned the bees. At any rate it was 
the only colony we lost in wintering, and we 
can not attribute it to anything else than the 
upsetting, as the other colonies came thru jn 
good condition. 


is 


But wouldn’t it have been better if Mr 
Benton had carried his boy into the house, set 
before him some nice honey and biscuit, and 
then explained to him in a kindly manner tne 
probable result of his annoying the bees? It 
would have been cheaper for Mr. Benton, and 
he perhaps might have made a staunch friend 
out of acareless boy instead of running the 
risk of having the boy stung to death for 
causing a little annoyance. 

ene 


Wuat NEXT IN THE TEMPERANCE REFORM ? 
—The Board of Managers of the Nationa) 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 
believing that the times call for an active and 
aggressive campaign of the Christian and 
Temperance forces against the liquor traffic, 
at a meeting held on Thursday, Feb. 21, 1901, 
instructed the general secretary to send a cir 
cular letter containing the following series of 
questions to a number of representative tem- 
perance men and women, with the request for 
replies. 

The Board believes that from the replies re- 
ceived it will be possible to mature plans for 
an aggressive campaign of the united mora! 
and Christian forces, that will make the new 
century memorable in the entire overthrow of 
the liquor-traffic. 

The replies will be collated and classified, 
and copies of the results sent to all papers 
printing this circular: 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Now that the ‘‘ Canteen”’ citadel has 
been taken, what in your judgment should be 
the next point of attack ? 

2. Isa union of the temperance forces 6 
the United States at this time desirable and 
practicable ? 

3. If so,on what basis and along what 
lines in your opinion could sucha union be 
effected ? 

4. Would you advise holding in the near 
future a conference (not a convention) of 
representative temperance men and women as 
a means to that end ? 

5. If so, what place in your judgment woul 
be the best, and what time the most fitting ¢ 


‘ 


Those of our readers who wish to answer 
these questions may send their replies to 
James R. Dunn, Nos. 3and 5 West [sth &t 
New York, N. Y. 

ene 

THe SPORTS THAT MAKE THE MaN.—S 
Thomas Lipton, K. C. V. O., has written espe 
cially for the Saturday Evening Post, of Maj 
lith, an article on this subject. He places 
yachting high on the list, and gives some 
interesting anecdotes of his own career as a! 
amateur yachtsman. Sir Thomas is peful, 
if not confident, of ‘lifting’’ the Americas 
Cup next autumn. He says, however, that! 
it were a certainty he would not 
water; for there is no sporting intcrest 
“sure things.”’ This article will a; r ex 
clusively in the Saturday Evenin st, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. It is one of th« 
weekly periodicals publisht to-day 
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“The Man Who Reads is the man 
who succeeds,” is the first sentence of an 
paragraph in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view. To illustrate it, Mr. W. L. Coggshall, 
of New York State, is referred to. He employs 
a number of young men every season in 
his bee-keeping work with nearly 1,500 colo- 
nies, and he says that ‘‘ the young man who 
did not read never amounted to much in his 
employ.’’ It wasa true statement, and will 
apply in practically every calling in life. 

The man who would succeed certainly must 
read. He must inform himself concerning 
every detail of his business. He must find 


editorial 


quite 


P 


out the principles by which others have won 
Me success, and then adapt them to his own use. 
No man liveth unto himself, ’tis said. And 
Mthat is also a hard fact. We areall dependent 
Each needs the other's 
help und encouragement, in order to do the 
vest work. And by reading we gain not only 
helpful information, but a necessary enthusi- 


pne upon another. 


asm. Wethus learn how others have done 
successfully, and we feel that we can do as 
well if we make the effort. 

we ——E 


Honey by 
Siac 


the Pailful.—Mr. Thomas 
k, of Canada, tells in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, how he disposes of his crop of honey 
by the use of tin pails, selling direct to fami- 
lies. His price is $1.00 for eight pounds. He 
thinks that when a family buys a pailful of 


honey at a time they will not use it so spar- 
ingly as when getting only a single section or 
asmall glass jar of it. That sounds reason- 
a \nd he says he can sell more honey at 


ficht pounds for $1.00 than at 10 cents a 
pound. No one would want to try to push 
cent price if the other is a success. He 
10 cents for a returned pail. 
“lack covers with his market wagon 21 
mile n three directions each week in the 
Liquid honey sells as ten to one for 
ompared with candied. 
—<>__ 
Keep More Bees” 
eaders are 


is the advice some 
giving “‘ without charge ”’ 
who have not made 
ee-keeping. The 


very much suc- 
idea is that most 
rs have not been in the business in a 
y extensive way to make it pay. This 
true in many instances: in others, if 
ty is not suitable for successful bee- 


“, it would simply be folly to “ 
I ees”? 


keep 


ample of what at least one bee-keeper 





is expecting to do in the expansion business 
the coming season, we may say that he has 
already contracted to furnish 12,000 pounds 
of comb honey at 16 cents per pound. He is 
in the sweet clover district not a hundred 
miles from Chicago. We are not at liberty to 
mention his name, as we are not certain that 
he cares to have it publisht. However, what 
we have given will donoharm. He is buying 
bees ‘‘ to beat the band,’ and expects to have 
about 250 colonies, and all in one yard. He 
will have an expert bee-keeper take full 
charge of the bees, while he attends to other 
business that requires his attention. 

Last year, we believe, this same bee-keeper 
averaged 100 pounds of comb honey to the 
colony, and had over 50 colonies in the yard. 
We will be able to report next fall how it has 
paid him to ‘‘ keep more bees ”’ this year. 

There is quite a good demand for bees this 
spring, at least in this locality, and if any of 
our readers have them for sale at right prices, 
they should do well by offering them thru the 
advertising columns of the 
Journal. 


American Bee 
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Spring Care of Bees.—Editor Hill gives 
this paragraph in the April American Bee- 
Keeper, which should be read, and its sugges- 
tions followed, by every one who desires to 
make bee-keeping a success: 


At no time of the year does skillful treat- 
ment and care of the bees yield so great a 
reward as that bestowed during the spring 
months. Avoid handling unnecessarily at all 
times, and under no circumstances do so while 
the weather is cold. See that all colonies are 
provided with queens and with ample stores. 
Brood-rearing draws heavily upon the honey 
which they may have. Protect the hives in 
every possible way against the loss of heat. 
Upon the number of eggs laid by the queen 
up te the 37th day preceding the opening of 
the bloom from which the nectar is to be 


gathered, depends the bee-keeper’s success. 
All laid thereafter are at a loss to the honey- 
producer. Give the queen the benefit of every 


advantage you are able to bestow, in order 
that she may meet the honey-flow with an 
ample force of workers. 


> 
Testing Barrels for Honey.—In all 
probability wooden barrels will be 
holding honey, for many 
Altno the tin can is fast 


used for 
years to come. 
becoming the more 
generally adopted package for shipping ex- 
tracted honey, still there are localities and 
purposes which demand the barrel. So we 
say,every man to his liking or preference. 
Pres. N. E. France, of the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, is perhaps one of 
the most extensive users of barrels for hold- 
ing honey. He is a very candid man, and can 
not be induced to use a can for honey. But 
he knows how to test a barrel before putting 
honey intoit. At the convention in February 


Wisconsin 





he gave his method as follows, the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review furnishing the paragraph: 


‘ Barrels may be tested as to whether they 
will leak by blowing or forcing air into a hole 
n the head; but there is a peculiar knack in 
doing this. One breath alone will not test the 
matter. Put the lips or mouth close upon the 
aperture, and blow in all the air that can be 
expelled from the lungs; draw in another 
breath thru the nostrils, still holding with the 
lips the pressure obtained by the first breath ; 
blow in another breath; hold this and draw 
in another. Perhaps a part of the third 
breath may be forced into the barrel, but that 
is aboutall. Hold the pressure. If there is a 
leak, the pressure will soon run down, and the 
ear may detect the sound of the escaping air. 
If there is no leak, the pressure will remain ; 
and upon removing the mouth the air will 
come out of the opening with quite a decided 
explosion.”’ 

_ a 


Done at the Right Time.—G. M. Doo- 
little says this in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, 
about doing things in the apiary at the right 
time: 


Upon their being done at the right time 
depends the success of many of the operations 
of the apiary. From what we often see, it is 
evident that all bee-keepers do not realize 
this. The wise man said in the Scriptures, 
when he wrote under inspiration, ‘‘ To every- 
thing there isa season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven,’’ and tho he was a 
preacher instead of an apiarist, he could have 
done little better had he been the latter; for 
unless the manipulations and operations in 
the apiary are done atthe right time, and in 
the proper season, our purposes, no matter 
how good, will fail of the desired success. 

ae 

Weak Colonies in the Spring.—In 
the April Bee-Keepers’ Review Editor Hutch- 
inson has this to say about the treatment of 
weak colonies in the spring: 


Weak colonies are something that, it is 
almost universally agreed, are not worth fuss- 
ing with in the spring. Uniting them does 
not seem to help matters much. Several 
times have I united two or three weak colo- 
nies into one in early spring, taking out the 
extra queens and selling them, only to find, a 
few days later, the newly formed colony no 
more populous than was one of the colonies 
that were used in its make-up. Then I would 
again unite two or three of these made-up- 
and-run-down-again colonies, only to see them 
again reduced in numbers. I believe that 
once, when warm weather came, and the bees 
finally began to buildup, 1 had the remains 
of a dozen colonies all in one hive. There is 
something about this matter that I don’t ex- 
actly understand. Here are three weak colo- 
nies. We unite two of them. A week later 
it is difficult to say which is the colony that 
was made up from the two, and which is the 
one left to itself. See that your weak colo- 
nies have sufficient food, tuck them up snug 
and warm, and then let them alore—and that 
is good advice to follow with strong colonies. 


eo 


The Necessary Bee-Supplies.—Have 
you them on hand, all ready for use when 
wanted ? It is very aggravating to be com- 


pelled to wait for the arrival of sypplies when 
the bees are suffering on account of their delay. 
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GHENNADJ KANDRATIEFF. 


As the present ambitious strides of Russia towards 
aggrandizement are drawing the attention of the civilized 
world, it may not be amiss to show what is being done by 
some of its inhabitants in more peaceable lines. War is 
surely not a sign of progress, but the quiet pursuit of 
practical apiculture is one of the growing sciences, which 
are followed only by civilized men. Soonthe first page 
we give the photograph of a leading Russian apiarist. 

Mr. Ghennadj Kandratieff was born February 5, 1834, 
on his hereditary estate of Sazikino, ten versts (a verst 
being 3,500 feet) from the city of Vrineschma, in the 
province of Kostroma. His father, a retired colonel, was 
then living at Sazikino and was the “ nobility marshall ”’ 
of the province. Being an old soldier of the time of Sou- 
voroff, he desired his son to embrace the same career, and 
sent him, at the age of only seven, tothe military Corps 
Alexander, for children. From this, in 1884, little Kandra- 
tieff was sent to the Corps Paul, of the Cadets. In 1853 he 
was transferred to the regiment Model for the study of cav- 
alry service, and lastly, in 1854, he obtained the epaulets of 
an officer in the regiment of Cuirassiers of the Grand 
Duchess Helen Pavlovna. 

During the Crimean campaign, Russia was short of 
officers, and a call was made for volunteers; among these 
Mr. Kandratieff was placed asa cavalry officer at Sebasto- 
pol; at the end of this campaign, after the close of the 
war, when it became possible for him to quit the military 
service, he obtained his discharge and gave himself up to 
his favorite occupation—music. 

His talent, his exceptional ability, and his passion for 
music, had shown during his earliest infancy, and during 
his military education, while still a boy, he already led the 
choirs of the cadets in the church. 

At length, after numerous difficulties, he succeeded in 
leaving Russia to goto Italy, the country of music and 
fine arts. There, during the first four years of his sojourn, 
he studied with zeal the Italian language, the Italian song, 
declamation, everything, in fact, which has any relation 
with scenic art. In 1860 he made his first appearance on 
the Italian stage, as first bass in the opera of Rossini— 
Semiramis. This ‘‘debut’’ was very brilliant, and after 
that he was for four years engaged in twelve of the lead- 
ing Italian theaters, upon whose stages he filled with great 
success several roles of his profuse repertoire. 

His artistic career was triumphal, and on the first of 
September, 1864, he was called back to Russia, for an 
engagement with the Imperial theater of St. Petersburg. 
He remained there asa singer until 1872, after which time 
he was appointed general manager of the Imperial Opera, 
which he managed until September 1, 1900. While he was 
occupying this position, which required great knowledge, 
strength of character, coolness and presence of mind, these 
occupations disturbed his nervous system to such an extent 
that the doctors advised him to seek for a summer occupa- 
tion that would compel him to remain all day in the air and 
sunshine. He had become a member of the Free Economic 
Imperial Society, and had made the acquaintance of the 
celebrated professor of chemistry of the University of St. 
Petersburg, the great apiarist, A. M. Boutleroff. The latter 
induced him to go into apiculture, and Kandratieff took 
such a taste for this pursuit that now a life without bees 
seems to him a life without aim and without interest. 

In 1878, Kandratieff and Prof. Boutleroff, who had thus 
become quite intimate, being both members of the Apiar- 
ian Commission of the above-named Imperial Society, were 
put in possession of 200 dimes of land, on the shores of 
the Black Sea, not far from Souhoum-Cale, for the rearing 
and cultivation of bees after rational methods. They then 
began regular visits tothis distant apiary. Mr. Kandra- 
tieff even now remembers with pleasure those trips which 
they usually undertook during the fine season,in the 
months of April and May, the best time of the year in 
Caucasus. They would go by rail to Sebastopol (still in 
ruins since the Crimean War), from therein acarriage to 
Salta, and thence on a steamer which stopt at all the ports 











on its way to Batum, whence they took another st: 
Souhoum-Cale. These voyages left with them in 
reminiscences and happy impressions. 

Unhappily these pleasurable excursions soon endeg 
Prof. Boutleroff died suddenly, and in the same year Kap. 
dratieff lost his only son, who was feeble in health, and fo, 
whom he had hoped to create at Souhoum an earth], para- 
dise, for this section of country is celebrated for its climate. 
After the boy’s death the sale of the apiary was decideg 
upon. 

‘ In 1886, Mr. A. Boutleroff founded the first Russian bee. 
journal. After his death it was managed for some time py 
the celebrated Russian apiarist Zoubareff, and later the 
editor’s chair was offered to Mr. Kandratieff, who was 
unable to accept for want of leisure. 

In 1891 Kandratieff lost his only remaining child, q 
daughter. This so deranged his health that he completely 
lost his night’s sleep, finding rest only towards morning 
each day. To somewhat fill up the terrible vacancy in his 
life, he undertook, with his friend Izerguine, the translatioy 
into Russian of the French edition of ‘‘The Hive ang 
Honey-Bee,”’ of Langstroth-Dadant. At the same time he 
elaborated a program for a new bee-journal. During each 
summer he tooka trip to foreign countries and became 
acquainted with Metelli, Dubini, Visconti, Paglia, Bar. 
bieri, and Lambertenghi, in Italy ; and returning by way of 
Switzerland he regularly visited Edward Bertrand, with 
whom he always found a hearty reception and many new 
ideas on bee-culture. Bertrand approved the idea of this 
new Russian journal, and in 1892 they issued the first num. 
ber of the ‘‘ Messenger of Foreign Apiarian Literature” 
Wiestnik Inostrannoi Literatury Ptchelovodstiva. 

As is often the case when something new appears, the 
Messenger met many ill-disposed people who affirmed that 
foreign ideas are of no value to Russia, and that special 
methods must be created for that country, as if the Russian 
bees were not the same insect as the bees of other countries. 
But time smoothed everything ; the plan of Kandratieff, of 
publishing the paper at the low price of one rouble (about 51 
cents) and of printing in it all things that were new and 
worthy of notice in Europe in apiculture, proved to be excel: 
lent. The journal had great success; it is now very much 
read, and its propaganda has had much influence on Russian 
bee-culture. Many pleasant acknowledegmentsare received 
from all parts of the Russian empire. Those letters writ- 
ten mostly by persons who have followed the advice given 
in that journal, express the hearty thanks of their writers 
for their leader and guide. 

It is especially the Dadant hive and system which 
Kandratieff recommends in his magazine, showing its 
advantage over some other methods recommended by oppos- 
ing apiarists who have their own systems. The result of 
his constant and indefatigable propaganda concerning this 
hive, and of the success obtained with it, has been its 
establishment as the hive the best liked and the most in 
vogue in Russia. 

Kandratieff has put into the hands of his devoted 
friend, Izerguine, for three years past, the management of 
the Messenger. He, however, continues to support the 
journal with his contributions. He has also translated into 
Russian the ‘‘ Conduite Du Rucher’’ of Bertrand, and the 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Modified Dadant Hive,” also by 
Bertrand, which is now in its third edition. He has in 
addition translated the ‘‘ Memorandum” of the Italian 
Dubini, and the unedited ‘‘ Letters of Huber.’’ He has 
also publisht the Dubini pamphlet ‘“‘ Honey as Food ané 
Medicine’ (20,000 copies), and Prof. Zubarsky’s, “ The 
Medicinal Properties of Honey,’’ the latter to the 
extent of 90,000 copies. Owing to the moderate cost 0! 
these two pamphlets they have been so scattered all 
over Russia that some honey-dealers give them away with 
the honey they sell. 

After allthat has been said concerning this 
bee-master, it goes without saying that the name 
dratieff will remain connected with the transform 
bee-culture in Russia and its development 
methods, so we may hope that bee-culture there will agait 
reach to the magnitude it used to have in ancient times 
when that country exported its bee-products to a! untries 
of occidental Europe. 
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Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty s: sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a : ul bee 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to =o 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 ea, * 
long as they last. Better order at once, if yo t a copy 


of this song, 
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No. 3.—Practical Lessons for Beginners in Bee- - 
Culture. 


BY J. D. GEHRING. 
Continued from page 230.) 


ss ELL. Mr. Bond,’’ I continued. ‘‘ you notice there is 
W a piece of heavy, strong muslin asa cover on the 
top of the super resting on the frames of the hive. 
That cover is necessary because without it the bees would 
get out into the space under the hive-cover and around the 
super. Of course, you understand, when there are two or 
more supers on a hive we put the cover on the topmost. I 
use muslin instead of oilcloth, because muslin lets the 
moisture and some of the surplus heat escape, and oilcloth 
does not. 

‘‘ Now. before we can do anything inside the hive this 
super must be removed. I have seen bee-keepers who would 
first blow smoke under the muslin cover into th super to 
make the bees go down into the hive, but I don't do that 

| because when driven down they are in the way. 

‘‘ Well, I declare, if there isn’t a swarm coming out 
yonder !”’ 

"With this exclamation I started on the run toward the 
hive casting the swarm, bidding Mr. Bond to follow me. 

Arriving at the hive I stoopt over and shoved the’en- 
trance-blocks toward each other, thus contracting the 
entrance-space. Mr. Bond was of course curious tc know 
why I did this, and I explained thus: 

‘*T do this in this case because I don’t want the swarm 

to get outso fast—they were rolling out by the pint, you 
noticed. The object is this: As there is only a small 
space for the bees to come out thru, it takes the swarma 
long time to get out, and those that are out first get tired 
fiying around. The queen is usually out with the first 
quarter of the swarm, and is flying around with those that 
lare out, but, as she isn’t used to much exercise, she is 
sooner tired out than the others, and hence, instead of wait- 
ing for the rest of the swarm, alights on a convenient 
branch of a bush or tree to rest, and the swarm clusters 
there, completely covering the queen. If there isa large 
bee-space, however, the bees will all get out in about two 
minutes, and, being fresh on the wing, and excited, they 
will fly off in a body, sometimes quite a distance away, and 
then cluster away up in a tall tree, where you need a long 
ladder and a rope and a saw, or an ax, to get them. 
‘** Now, watch this swarm,’’ I said to Mr. Bond. ‘You 
. a see they are flying around near the hive as tho they didn’t 
be know what todo. Theydo that because they are waiting 
~ forthe rest of the swarm to jointhem. There! they are 
settling on that apple-tree, ona limb low down. Now, I’ll 
show you how / hive a swarm of bees,’’ I said to Mr. Bond. 
pronouncing the personal pronoun with strong emphasis, 
to remind him of Ais way. 

‘Now, Mr. Bond,’’ I continued, ‘‘the first thing in 
order in this case is to move this brood-chamber far enough 
away to make room forthe hive I’m going to put in its 
place. First, however, I open it and take the super off. It 
is nearly full of honey or I would leave it on. You see I 
igure to economize strength. The fact is, in my case this 
is necessary because,as you know,I’m not very strong— 
my left arm is nearly useless for lifting on account of par- 
tial paralysis, 

_ ‘Why do you reverse the hive?’’ queried Mr. Bond, 
al atter we had moved it to its new place. 
A i i 4 “ Because,” I replied, ‘‘if I don’t do it the entrance 
ce @ be facing the same way it did before, and thousands 
_ © bees, as they come in from the fields, would enter the 
*. But I don’t want them there, but in the hive the 
n 1S in, 
but we must now hasten to get the new hive in order 
putit in position where the old one stood. We can 
<now how long a swarm will stay where they settle. 
see, this is not the usual time of day for bees to swarm. 
‘rm that will do one thing out of the usual order can’t 
sted not to do something else that is unusual. 
Now,’ I said, when the new hive had been placed, 
vill take a look inside and see that everything isin 
og order. This hive has eight frames in it, you see, 
































every alternate one filled with three-quarter sheets of 
comb foundation. The others are empty, because, when 
the swarm is very large, like the one we are now dealing 
with, it completely fills the hive. In a short time it be- 
comes so hot inside that, when there are sheets of founda- 
tion in each frame, some, and often all of them, get so soft 
that they collapse to the bottom of the hive. But when 
only half of the frames are filled with foundation sheets 
the bees have more room and more air, and the accident 
mentioned doesn’t happen. But now we will get that 
swarm.”’ 

The swarm was secured by standing upon a box, taking 
a firm hold of the small limb at the end of which most of 
the bees were clustered, getting hold with my left hand just 
back of the cluster, and then cutting the limb off carefully 
with a large and very sharp pocket-knife. Great care had 
to be taken, of course, not to jar the limb in the act of cut- 
ting, and thus dislodge the cluster. 

‘“*Now,”’’ I said to Mr. Bond, as I was yet standing upon 
the box with the limb in my hand, ‘‘ as youare taking prac- 
tical lessons in bee-keeping, suppose you take hold as near 
my hand as you can and carry these bees over to the hive. 
You needn’t be afraid if they crawl on your hand, they’ll 
not sting you.”’ 

Mr. Bond did as requested, a little timidly, to be sure, 
but successfully. ‘‘ Now just lay the limb down carefully 
in front of the hive, and as close as possible to the en- 
trance, and then watch them run in,” I said. 

‘* And is that all there is to it?” askt Mr. Bond, look- 
ing surprised, and, I thought, a little disappointed. 

‘*By that you mean, I suppose, that there is much more 
to it when you hive a swarm of bees,’’I replied. ‘‘ Well, I 
have a much more simple and easy way than even this. 
But I will tell you about it some other time. 

‘*There is an important secret, however, about this 
swarming business that you ought to know before you hive 
any more swarms in the way you learned of your father. I 
think if youexamine all the hives standing around under 
trees and hedge fences on your farm you will discover that 
some of them are empty, and I can explain why : 

‘*Whenaswarm of bees issues from a hive, and the 
queen has selected a place, or location, for it to cluster, a 
lot of bees which we call a‘ scouting party,’ composed of a 
hundred or more, immediately leave the cluster to find a 
new home. This advance party usually goes to the nearest 
piece of timber-land where they look for, and usually find, 
a suitable cavity in a tree, which they examine and proceed 
toclean out,if found large enough. This is known as a 
fact, because bee-hunters have been misled by such pro- 
ceedings into believing that a bee-tree had been found. 


‘*One such case occurred in the bee-hunting experience 
of a brother of mine. On looking upinto a tree for signs 
of bees, he saw a large number flying in and out at a hole 
in the trunk, as tho busily at work in the usual manner of 
acolony. He then set to work to mark the tree as his prop- 
erty—or the bees, rather—by cutting the initials of his 
name and the date of the discovery in the bark of the tree. 
While thus engaged he suddenly heard a great noise of 
humming, as of a swarm of bees above him, and looking 
up he saw a large swarm in the act of entering the hollow 
in the tree. 

‘*' This, and like observations by experienced bee-men, 
has led to the theory of the ‘ scouting party,’ and also to 
the belief that when these pioneers have the selected home 
about ready for occupation they either return to the swarm 
in a body, or else a detachment only goes back, to escort 
the swarm to the new home. This is doubtless the reason 
why a clustered swarm will sometimes very suddenly depart 
for the woods while the bee-keeper is actually engaged in 
hiving it. And, sometimes, such a swarm will leave a 
beautiful and well-furnisht hive soon after being put there. 

‘*O, I know this very much resembles a ‘fish-story,’”’ 
I said, noticing a skeptical smile on Mr. Bond’s face. 
" But Ican give you substantiating facts from my own 
experience : 

‘**One day last year a neighbor a few blocks away sent 
word that a swarm of bees had settled on the limb of a 
peach-tree standing near his woodshedin the back yard, 
and that if I wanted itI should come and getit. Taking 
my swarm-box, specially made for such occasions to secure 
and carry the bees home in, I went over to my neighbor’s 
yard. The swarm was a large one, and hung over the 
wood-shed roof within easy reach. I took my box and 
climbed upon the roof, and, holding the open end of the box 
directly under the cluster, I was just in the act of reaching 
up to give the limba shake when I heard, directly above 
my head, a loud buzzing noise as of a smallswarm of bees. 
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I was forthe moment greatly puzzled; for the clustering 
bees had, up to this time, been very quiet, and none had 
taken wing, I was sure; but, looking upward, I saw flying 
about the top of the tree in an excited manner, what lookt 
like a small swarm of bees. 

‘* Well, sir, in much less time than it takes to tell it, 
that swarm of clustering bees detacht themselves from the 
limb and were off, going like a cyclone toward the woods 
down your way.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


§ 
Criticisms and Suggestions about the Score-Card. 


BY FRIEDEMANN GREINER. 


HAVE had some anxiety in regard to what the score- 

card committee would hatch out, and I am pleased now 

to find the work of our worthy committee in the shape of 
the proposed score-card in allits details publisht on page 
166. I suppose the committee was aware how impossible it 
is to suit the notions of every one, and probably expected 
their work to be criticised. If I point out some features 
wherein a change might be an improvement I doso with 
due respect to the gentlemen of the committee. 


On the ‘General display ’’ I find nothing whatever to 
change. It is all right. 

In the ‘‘Single-case’’ entry, it seems to me too much 
importance is attacht to ‘‘attractiveness,’’ giving it 50 
points. This would be all right in the ‘‘ General display,”’ 
but in the ‘*Single-case’’ entry it seems ‘‘ attractiveness”’ 
might at least be placed on an equal footing with ‘ qual- 
ity ’’ and ‘*‘ quantity,’’ if not placed below them in import- 
ance. A display we expect to be as attractive as possible, 
but in a single-case exhibition the superiority of the honey 
itself should be the governing feature. 


The ‘‘ Bee-entry’’ paragraph needs, according to my 
ideas, the greatest modification of any. The committee 
has overlookt the fact that a colony of bees can not be con- 
sidered complete, in particular for exhibition, without it 
contains not only queen and workers, but also drones. 
The latter have, however, not received any consideration at 
all. The reason for this is not apparent. The drone is the 
largest, makes the most noise. He is not very modest, by 
any means, and is very often around when he is not wanted 
atall. I wonder the committee could overlook him. Can it 
be possible the committee gives him the slip purposely? Is 
not the drone of sufficient importance to deserve consider- 
ation? If two nuclei were otherwise perfectly equal, but 
one of them should contain a few drones I should certainly 
award the first prize to that one. If both should contain 
drones, but those of the one were larger, and showed better 
markings, then that one would be preferred by me. 

‘Color ’’ and ‘* markings ’”’ might be taken as referring 
to all the bee-individuals, as queen, workers and drones, 
but it would be generally understood as meaning just the 
working bees, therefore I believe the drone should be espe- 
cially mentioned, and would favor the score-card about as 
follows: . 


( Color and markings of workers and drones ...... 25 
Size of workers and drones...................... 20 
| 
; 


NUCLEUS Queen, presence and markings .................. 20 
OF BEES IN SN SN ace co kirwies «tn doh baad no is 10 
OBSERVATION Brood, including drone-brood................... 10 
meets oo dS EY ee for eee 5 


ke 1 SR SRA Be re Seen g ee ane 5 
Sea Sik bas ett apace came d oes nadbio% 5 


In regard to beeswax there is some uncertainty as to 
color. It is not fully settled what the color of the wax 
should be, and it is left to the one acting as judge whether 
he would give preference to yellow wax or white. As the 
bees manufacture it, its color may be said to be white; as 
we manufacture it, it is yellow—lemon-yellow at its best; I 
would be in favor of yellow as the standard color. 


Wax should also have a peculiararomatic odor. Aroma 
should be taken into account when judging, and so should 
have a place on the score-card. I would reduce ‘‘color”’ 
and ‘“‘ purity ’’—each given 30 points on the card—by five 
each, and place the gained 10 to the credit of ‘‘aroma.’’ 
True, a judge may act upon his own ideas, but it seems to 
me it would be advisable to take this point in. 

Ontario Co., N. Y. 











The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 





Are Bees Necessary to the Complete Fertilization 
of the Bloom of Fruit-Trees ? 


BY THADDEUS SMITH. 


HE part that bees play in pollenizing fruit-bloom is a 
subject that has been discust at various times in the 
past, and is still made a prominent theme in some bee. 

papers, and in some of the discussions of bee-keepers’ 
conventions. Claims are made by them that bees are neces. 
sary in order toinsure a full crop of fruit, but such claims 
are not substantiated by facts or any positive evidence to 
sustain them. Bees visit fruit-tree bloom for honey ang 
pollen, and in so doing go from one flower to another ang 
are supposed by some thus to disseminate the pollen that 
fertilizes the flower. It isa very pretty theory. Bees and 
flowers! Sounds somewhat. poetical, you know. But it 
lacks the facts to sustain it. It has been asserted so often 
that many persons have taken it for granted that it is true 
without investigation, and the cry has been taken up and 
repeated by writers who know nothing practically about it. 
But some of our experiment stations and professors of a 
more investigating mind feel the necessity of having some 
positive proof of these often repeated assertions, and are 
making experiments to see if they can find that proof. A 
report of some of these experiments was recently made by 
Prof. Lowe to a New York convention of bee-keepers, and 
an account was givenof them in an editorial in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. Further on I wish to refer to these experi- 
ments more in detail. 

There has been some contention between fruit-growers 
and bee-keepers that has produced an ill-feeling between 
them, the fruit-growers contending that bees destroy grapes 
and other fruit by biting holes, and sucking out the juice, 
leaving the fruit to rot; while bee-keepers claimed that 
fruit-growers spray their fruit-trees unnecessarily while 
they are in bloom,thus poisoning their bees. These 
charges and countercharges have produced a bad feeling 
between the two classes in some sections, when in reality 
there is no conflicting interest. The fruit-growers are cer- 
tainly of benefit to bee-keepers because they increase the 
area of bee-pasture that supplies thé bees with more honey 
and pollen. Bee-keepers, with less show of reason, are 
now trying to convince the fruit-men that bees are of great 
benefit to them, by claiming that a full crop of fruit can 
not be had without the aid of bees to pollenize the bloom. 

Ihave been both a bee-keeper anda fruit-grower for 
over 40 years, and have been an enthusiast in both occupa- 
tions, and have given these matters of contention between 
the two classesa thoro and impartial investigation, and 
arrived at conclusions thatI believe are just to both parties. 

Some 15 or 20 years before the case of Utter vs. Utter 
was brought for trial in court, I had settled the matter of 
bees destroying grapes, in my own mind—completely 
exonerating the bees. I had 30 acres of grapes, and over 
40 colonies of bees, and the time came that I found the bees 
working upon the Delaware and other early grapes in great 
numbers, and apparently destroying hundreds of pounds. 
I was greatly perplext and disliked to give up my bees, but 
if they were the real culprits I would be compelled to give 
them up. I did not act hastily in the matter, but set about 
thoroly to investigate the subject, and after two or three 
years I had solved the mystery. I discovered that birds 
one bird in particular, the beautiful Baltimore oriole—frst 
punctured the grapes, and the bees gathered only the wast- 
ing juices; and further experiments convinced me that 
bees never attack perfectly sound grapes or other fruit. | 
also find myself on the side of the bees in the case of 
spraying fruit-trees while in bloom. I think it is unneces 
sary to spray while in bloom; and not only that, but it 's 
an injury to the bloom to do so. ; 

But when it comes to the claims of my bee-keeping 
friends, that no complete pollenizing of fruit-bloom cat 
take place without the intervention of bees, and conse 
quently a full crop of fruit can not be had without bees, I 
must respectfully differ from them, because I see, year after 
year, both large and fine crops of fruit, of many varieties, 
raised without the intervention of bees, in fact where wees 
are entirely excluded from the bloom by natural causes. It 
would be unreasonable in meto doubt my own senses 0 
sight and taste to believe that there was anything i" such 
claims' of bee-keepers. From my view the claim looks 
absurd, andI take the position that bees are ”/ nece* 
sary to the complete pollenizing of any kind of it 
bloom, and I think Ican proveit. Now ‘‘to the ‘aw 4" 
the testimony,” or rather to the facts that ough' *o ©” 
vince any unprejudiced mind. 


But first I wish to notice the experiments ma‘ Prot 
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Lowe and heretofore alluded to. These were made by 
enveloping trees and parts of trees in a hood made of 
sheeting in order to exclude bees and all other insects 
while the trees were in bloom. The trees so sheeted were 
found to set much less fruit than those left in their natural 
condition. It would have been very unreasonable to have 
expected any other result from this experiment. The trees 
so treated were placed in a very unnatural condition. The 
free circulation of the air was excluded. The vivifying 
rays of the sun, so necessary to the growth and develop- 
ment of the average plant life, was excluded, and light, tho 
not entirely excluded, was greatly obscured, all of which 
Nature provides most bountifully for the perfect normal 
development of fruit. The unnatural heat in that hood 
when the sun was shining upon it, without the circulation 
of air inside, may alone have been sufficient to have 
destroyed the delicate germ of reproduction, or prevented 
the grains of pollen from ripening sufficiently to perform 
its functions. The sun shining upon the outside of this 
hood, with no air in circulation within it, would produce an 
unnatural heat inside,enough to injure the undevelopt 
pollen and pistils ; and these conditions would render the 
experiment abortive. In keeping the bees and other insects 
out, the wind was also kept out, and this is the main cause 
of the unreliability of this experiment. Noone will deny 
that the wind plays a most important partin pollenizing 
flowers not only of fruit-trees, but of all the vegetable 
kingdom, many of which are never visited by insects of 
any kind. The wind loosens the pollen from the stamens 
and sets it in motion, and the invisible particles are wafted 
hither and thither by every breeze that blows, bringing 
some of these particles in contact with the pistils of the 
flowers, and in some wonderfully inscrutable way causing 
them to produce fruit and propagate the species. The wind 
is Nature’s agent to disseminate pollen, and every experi- 
ment that excludes it is unreliable. 

The All-wise God who made all things and provided for 
their continuanceon earth, and said that there should be 
seed-time and harvest as long as the world stands, did not 
leave the fulfillment of this promise to depend upon the 
uncertainty of bees and other insects, but chose a more uni- 
versal and surer medium to perform the important work of 
keeping up the vegetable kingdom—of producing fruit. 

In some countries there are no bees,as in North 
America before the white men came, and there are now 
places in this country where there are no bees, and in many 
of these places the circumstances and surroundings are 
such that other insects can not do this work. It isto some 
of these places where there are no bees, to which I wish to 
call attention, and give some facts that well sustain my 
position. 

Ilive on an island in Lake Erie, and near by me are 
several smaller islands upon which no bees are kept, and 
they being from six to ten miles by water from any place 
where there are bees, no bees ever visit them. These 
islands are all noted for their production of fruit. Middle 
Bass Island is just across the international boundary line 
between Canada and the United States, andis one of the 
largest of these islands where there are no bees, and the 
whole island is devoted to successful fruit-culture. Upon 
this island lives a friend, Mr. George M. High, one of the 
most successful fruit-growers in the State of Ohio, who 
excels both in quantity and quality of his fruit; growing 
sucessfully nearly every variety of fruit that can be grown 
in this latitude. Several years ago I askt Mr. High to join 
mé€in investigations by making daily observations when 
his trees were in bloom, to see if they were visited by 
heney-bees and other insects, and to what extent by other 
insects. This he readily consented to do, becoming much 


interested in the matter himself. His reports were that he 


had never seen a honey-bee in his orchard, saw a few 
bumble-bees but they were not enough to visit one fruit- 
bloom in ten thousand; also saw a few small “other 
insects”’ on the bloom. 

_ These observations have continued for several years 
with the same result. I visit Mr. High about twicea year 

when fruit-trees are in bloom and when the fruit is ripe— 
and I know what he and his neighbors are doing in the 
fruit-line, Their trees set fruit so abundantly that peaches 
and plums have always to be thinned out, and they have 
surer annual crops than any other place that I know of—al/ 
without bees; and these facts ought to convince the most 
skeptical, and those who are most anxiously interested, to 
establish the contrary that bees are mof/ necessary to pollen- 
1ze the bloom of fruit-trees. 
lam aware that I may be confronted with the asser- 


“ion, or argument, if you choose so to callit, that other 





insects were or might have been the means of pollenizing 
these island fruit-trees so perfectly. For argument’s sake 
I grant this, and let us see what it proves. If anything it 
proves that bees are wnnecessary,as other insects can 
insure good crops of fruit without bees. So the advocates 
of the importance of bees do not get much comfort from 
that. But I deny that other insects did it, and I propose to 
prove it. 

The first witness that I shall introduce is Mr. O. L. 
Hershiser, one of the witnesses who gave his evidence at 
the convention of the New York State Association of 
Bee-Keepers on the side of those who were trying to prove 
that bees were necessary to pollenization, etc. I quote 
from the proceedings of that New York convention as 
reported in an editorial in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


‘* When the professor [Lowe] was askt how much of this pollina- 
tion was attributable to bees, and how much to other insects, he said 
he could not tell; but Mr. O. L Hershiserin referring to a similar set 
of experiments made some years ago at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege showing the same results, said the bees were altogether the earli- 
est insects out; that at the time the average fruit-tree is in bloom it is 
too early in the spring for other insects to be of any value. In his 
opinion the covering of the limbs or the covering of the whole tree, 
as explained by Prof. Lowe, showed clearly that the bees, and they 
alone, did the mixing of the pollen.”’ 


Notice Mr. H’s evidence as tothe fact that‘‘7/7is too 
early in the spring for other insects to be of any value ;”’ and 
this corresponds exactly with Mr. High’s observation on 
Middle Bass Island, and with my own, made repeatedly, 
here on Pelee Island. When these three witnesses agree so 
well in their evidence, that ‘‘ there are not insects enough 
out at the time of the blossoming of the average fruit-tree 
to be of any value’’ in pollenizing, then it ought to be 
sufficient to establish that fact beyond question, and puta 
quietus to the ‘‘ other insect ’’ theory. 

As to Mr. H’s “‘opinion,’’ or his conclusion from Mr. 
Lowe’s experiments that ‘‘ ¢he bees, and they alone, did the 
mixing of the pollen,’ 1 am willing to leave it for what it 
is worth, as from the facts already given itcan not be 
worth much. He reminds me of some other evidence and 
conclusions that I once saw in print on this subject. This 
writer said that he knew the bees were of great benefit to 
fruit-growers because he had some pear-trees near his 
apiary, and the sides of the trees nextto his bees borea 
good crop of fruit while the opposite side bore scarcely any. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

There are a number of other points on this subject that 
I would like to notice, but fear that I am already too long. 
But I will say, if there are experimenters and professors 
who really desire to give this matter an impartial investiga- 
tion, I should be pleased to have them come here and I will 
take pleasure in doing all I can to aid them. 

Pelee Island, Ontario, Canada. 


Queens Only One Year Old for Comb Honey. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: I have decided that every 

colony that is intended to be run for comb honey during 1902 must 

contain a queen of this year’s rearing. I desite good queens, that 

my stock may not deteriorate. In view of the foregoing, what plan 
can I follow in order to produce the best results fora series of years? 
Please tell me thru the columns of the American Bee Journal.” 


In answering this, I must say Ican not conceive what 
line of argument could have been used to bring the ques- 
tioner to a decision that he would not allow a queen overa 
year old in his apiary, which was to be run for comb honey, 
and can not help thinking that when his experience accumu- 
lates, he will find that his decision is not well-founded; for 
queens which are in their second year do fully as good work 
as younger ones, where the colony is workt for comb honey, 
and often are equally good the third and fourth year. 
Those who have read the Canadian Bee Journal for Febru- 
ary, 1901, and treasured up what is found there about 
queens, will have ‘‘a feast of good things’’ to revel in for 
some time to come, along this matter of queen-rearing. 
There, Mr. J. B. Hall, than whom the world can not boast 
of a greater apiarist or more practical comb-honey pro- 
ducer, has things to say about prolific queens which it 
would be well for all those to heed who have considered 
that prolificness in queens was the ne plus ultra. Among 
other things he said was this: 

‘“*I want longevity in my bees; I want that first and 
foremost; that is why I don’t want to replace my queens 
every year, because if Ido I must kill them, and I don’t 
know what to kill. If I keep them three or four years and 
they have done good work for four years, wintered well 
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given me comb honey and in good shape, that is the kind 
of queens that I want to rear others from.’’ And in read- 
ing that, from the foremost practical comb-honey producer 
of the world,I said right out loud, ‘‘ dmen.’’ Working 
along that line means a constant improvement in our bees, 
while resolving that each colony must have a new queen 
every year, has not a single element of improvement in the 
whole ‘‘shooting match.’’ Besides the above I find, asa 
rule, that the bees will supersede their own queens as soon 
as they begin to fail to any appreciable extent ; and when 
the bees undertake this work it is done much more satisfac- 
torily, all things considered, than it is when the apiarist 
attempts to say, ‘‘ This shall be,’”’ or ‘‘ This shall not be.”’ 


But if our correspondent thinks he must have his own 
way, then there probably is no better plan than to follow 
what is given in *‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing,”’ or that given 
by W. H. Pridgen, during 1900, in the bee-papers. If you 
think this too much bother, or consider it ‘‘ fussy,’’ as some 
claim, then you can rear pretty good queens in this way: 


Kill the old queen and let each cvlony rear one from 
her brood. In five days from the time you killed the old 
queen, open the hive and look for queen-cells. In doing 
this it is well to shake the bees off the combs so that the 
cells can easily be discovered. If they are found capt at 
this time they should be destroyed, as they will contain 
larve that are too old to make good queens. Bees do not 
cap over a cell containing a good queen-larva, as a rule, in 
less than six days from the time the mother queen is 
removed. The reason for this lies in the fact that bees 
rarely miss their queen toa sufficient extent to start cells 
in less than from two totwo and one-half days after her 
removal; and if you find cells sealed over on the fifth day 
after the removal of the old (or mother) queen, you may 
know that the larva in said capt cell must have been three 
to three anda half days old when the bees undertook to 
change it toa queen. All queen-rearers agree that larve 
two days old and under give the best queens, and thata 
larva older than three days should never be used under any 
circumstances, if we would have queens which can to any 
extent be called good. Of course, the colony is to be well 
fed, if no honey is coming in from the fields, until the sixth 
day, or till all cells are capt over. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 











CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.] 





Getting Increase—Kind of Bees, 
1. What is the best way to increase rapidly the number 
of colonies for a beginner? I have six strong and one 
weak colony that I shall have to feed. I am giving partly 
filled sections to this one now. I would like to increase to 
60, but do not count on getting any surplus honey to sell. 
This is a fair location for honey. I had one strong colony 
that put 66 pounds of honey in sections; the other one did 
not do much but swarm; I got 5 natural swarms from it. 
The 4 will winter well. The honey sources are willow, elm, 
soft maple, sugar maple, basswood, red and black raspber- 
ries in abundance, gooseberry, plum, apple, peach, cherry, 
and a few pears. The fall bloom is where we get most of 
our surplus, such as buckwheat, goldenrod, and fireweed. 
You see I have a steady flow most of the summer, which is 
necessary for you to know in order to give your opinion. 


I do not know what my bees are. I will Italianize the 
whole in a little while, or as soon as they begin flying well. 
I bought 3 queens last September, and made a success of 
all, so I have only 4 more to makeall of an improved strain, 
which I think will be the best way to start. 

2. Which strain is the better for extracted honey, the 5 
or 3 banded ? 

3. Could you tell me what breed mine are? They have 
5 bards, are larger than Italians, and longer, are ugly, and 
rush about the hive as soon as opened,and sting anything 
that comes along quickly, and will only retreat before a 





cloud of smoke. In handling supers it keeps one using the 
smoker to do anything withthem. They are good workers, 
and if they were gentle I would not change. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANSWERS.—1. If you do anything in the way of rapid 
increase, the first thing is to get a text-book and become 
familiar with general principles and with the different ways 
of increase therein. My advice to a beginner desirous of 
increasing from 7 to 60 would be—don’t. You might with- 
out such a great deal of trouble get 60 started, and then you 
might with less trouble have all dead before Christmas. 
The wiser plan will be not to set any such limit, but to 
work on safe ground and increase just what you can safely, 
whether it be to 16 or 60. Take the nucleus plan, and hay- 
ing used one or two colonies to start nuclei, draw from the 
others to build them up, but do not allow yourselfin any 
case to draw from a colony so as to reduce it to less than 
four frames of brood. Then you can start others, and as 
fast as a nucleus becomes strong enough it can do its part 
toward helping, only keep in mind all the time that in draw- 
ing you must not reduce to less than four frames of brood. 
In this way you will not be caught with a lot of weaklings, 
but can close up any time when the weather threatens to 
close up. Of course, with such along season as you seem 
to have you may be able to reach the goal you have set, but 
don’t count on going beyond just what you can safely do. 

2. Some colonies of one kind are best, and again some 
of the other. 

3. Very likely they are Italians, and very likely if you 
compare carefully with other bees of the same age, you will 
find them of the same size as other Italians. Some of the 
5-banded Italians are reported as cross, and others as gentle. 


ee 
— > 


Queen Flying in March. 





March 24th my bees had a fine flight, it being the first 
warm day since the holidays. While watching them just at 
noon I sawa queen come out and fly away, but return in 
15 or 20 minutes. This was repeated three or four times 
while I was watching them. The colony is strong in bees, 
and was working nicely carrying in pollen. Now, was that 
a young queen trying to mate? If so, why did the bees 
supersede the old queen so early when there are no drones ? 
If the colony became queenless in the winter where did they 
get the egg to rear the queen? It has been so cold since 
that I can’t look thru the hive. It has been too cold for bees 
to fly ever since. I have been keeping bees since the spring 
of 1881, but this is something new to me. INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—It may be that the young queen was reared 
last fall late and failed to mate, and she may yet be all 
right. At any rate such cases have been reported in which 
the queens turned out well. 





Alfalfa Not Recommended for South Carolina. 


I have about 20 colonies of bees at home, and on another 
farm 3 miles away 30. I wish to try, on a small scale, the 
best clover for hay and also for bees. A friend of mine 
tells me that while he was in the distant West he noticed 
bees doing well on alfalfa, and says its hay quality sur- 
passes all he knows of. But, of course, he knows nothing 
as to its being adapted to our climate. Will alfalfa do well 
here? Isit used to any extent by bees? How much per 
acre, and at what season can I with reasonable certainty 
sow the seed? Willthe alfalfa grow wild? I think I have 
heard that bees may not look for help from alfalfa for two 
or three years after sowing. SouTH CAROLINA 


ANSWER.—As far east as Ulinois alfalfa will grow 
seems to be of no value for bees, altho in the States farther 
west it is one of the best honey-plants. It is not likely that 
it would be of any value in South Carolina. Sweet c! 
alsike, and crimson clover, are the things for you to tr) 


+ « 


When and How to Form Nuclei. 


1. I have studied three bee-papers all the winter, | es 
several bee-books, but so many plans only confuse me. 
What time (please give month) and how shall I form let 
for increase, so as not to interfere with some surplus h 

2. Will taking two frames of broodand bees before me 


for white clover weaken the colony so they will not re 
any honey? . 
I opened a hive the other day, and very much ny 
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surprise discovered a clipt queen. How she came there I 
do not know, but I think she is the premium queen I had of 
Dr. Miller last year, which I thought the bees killed while 
robbing. I put the empty combs (as I thought) in this hive, 
and must have taken the queen without knowing it. Any- 
how, she has a nice lot of Italian bees. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERS.—1. In forming nuclei, don’t go by the month, 
but by the posies and the strength of colonies, altho June 
will probably be the month. When the first white clover 
blossom is seen, it will be early enough, altho you might 
commence a little sooner if colonies are very strong, and in 
any case not till they are strong. One way to form a 
nucleus is to take three frames of brood with adhering bees 
and pen them in a hive bee-tight, plugging up the entrance 
by cramming into it green leaves. Not sooner than the 
next day at noon open the entrance, and they will be likely 
to stay. It is easier to get queenless bees to stay in a new 
place. Try this: Take the colony that has your best 
queen, and if it is not strong make it strong by giving it 
frames of brood a week before you operate uponit. Then 
take from it two frames of brood with adhering bees and 
the queen, and put them in a hive ona newstand. Not less 
than seven and not more than nine days later, form your 
nuclei by giving each three frames of brood with bees, put- 
ting one of the nuclei where the nucleus with the queen has 
been for the past week, and putting the hive with the queen 
back on the old stand. See that each nucleus has twoor 
more good queen-cells near the center, so there will be no 
danger of chilling. 

2. No; from a strong colony you might take more than 
that and still get a fair crop. But taking before white 
clover is much more expensive than taking later. In a 
good season it would hurt less to take two frames every 10 
days if you wait till they are storing well on clover. 


—_—_—_—_—+---—______ 


Feeding Sorghum Molasses. 


What would you say about feeding bees sorghum molas- 
ses (that is, molasses made from cane)? Do you think it is 
injurious to the bees ? 

Iam keeping bees for another man, on shares. I just 
began last fall, but I have kept from one to five colonies of 
my own for five years. Last year was a total failure here, 
no clover at all, but the prospects are good forthis year. 
Clover is coming onin fine shape. Bees are flying nearly 
every day, and are working onelm. I don’t know what 
they get. Missouri. 


ANSWER.—It would not do to feed sorghum molasses 
for winter food, but when bees are flying daily in the spring 
they may be fed sorghum or anything else they will take 
that is not actually poisonous. 


ee 


Inverting to Destroy Queen-Cells. 


I have nearly decided to adopt the Heddon hive in my 
future plans for increase in the apiary, andI have seen it 
stated by Mr. Heddon that a sure way of destroying queen- 
cells in that hive is simply to invert the section and the 
bees will destroy all queen-cells. Can you tell me if it is a 
fact? Have you ever given the Heddon hive atrial? As 
hunting for queen-cells forms no inconsiderable part of a 
day’s work in the apiary, a plan that will destroy those we 
do not want as easily as reported, is very desirable, if true. 
And as it is scarcely practicable with the suspended frame, 
I am ready to adopt an invertible hive, if it will do the busi- 
ness, **Rip VAN WINKLE.”’ 


_ ANSWER.—A few years ago it was thought by some 
that inverting queen-cells would lead to their destruction by 
the bees, but after further trial the plan has been found to 
be altogether unreliable. I have never tried the Heddon 


—_ —-o—-———__—_ 


Swarming. 


1. When a prime swarm issues does the queen always 
me out about the last of all, and first when an after-swarm 


sues ? 


2. In swarming-time, when a colony seems to be about 
ady to swarm, how would it work to place a cage in front 
the hive witha bee-escape from hive tocage, and another 
m the cage to another hive standing at one side with 
sheets of foundation? And about the second day put 
{ueen in the new hive, and leave them arranged in that 





way for several days? Would I succeed in running most of 
the workers from the old hive into the new? If so, would 
they accept the new queen and go to work all right ? Would 
the queen and bees left in the old hive give up the idea of 
swarming ? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. No fixt rule about it. The queen may be 
among the first or among the last in either case; but she 
is more likely to be among the last ina prime swarm and 
among the firstin an after-swarm. But as to the after- 
swarm I have had very little chance for observation, and 
am ready to be corrected. 

2. Sorry to say I don’t believe it would work at all; but 
having never tried it I may be mistaken. My guess would 
be that it would fail in each particular. 

——~# o- 


Beet-Sugar Factory’s Effect on Bees. 





I attended a beet-sugar meeting the other night, and in 
discussing the matter a man from Rockyford said that bee- 
keepers would have to move their bees a mile or*so from 
the factory, as acids and chemicals were used there that 
would kill the bees. It was not a bee-meeting, soI could 
not discuss this subject, but I would like to have you tell 
us thru the columns of the American Bee Journal whether 
or not thisistrue. Itis a matter of great importance to 
bee-keepers out West. COLORADO. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know whether a beet-sugar factory is 
a bad thing for beesor not. Some subscribers must be 
living within a mile of one of these factories; will they 
please tell us ? 











* The Afterthought. * 





The “Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


EXTRACTING HONEY. 
Yes, sir-ee, Mr. Aikin, propolis will go to the bottom 
where it can’t do anything else than burn on. Burrs andall 
sorts of scrapings with propolis in should go thru the solar 
extractor the first thing. Then, as after transactions, re- 
melt the wax, if necessary, and re-treat the waste cake. 
And—another yes, sir-ee—the stubbornness with which cold 
comb honey refuses to take heat is quite incomprehensible 
to the beginner in bee-practice. Sometimes when in a 
hurry one can run the combs thru the extractor and throw 
out part of the honey, then hang them up in a warm atmos- 
phere an hour or two, then run them thru again. But don’t 
hang the combs very close together, even if three-fourths 
empty. The idea of a large gravitating tank with chance 
to heat it underneath is an important idea. Two such 
tanks, so one could be undisturbed while the other was 
being filled, would seem to be the ideal arrangement. And 
the whole article on page 167 is one of the very best Mr. 
Aikin has given us. 





QUELLING ROBBER-BEES WITH GUNPOWDER. 


* And sometimes civilization does git forrard 
Upon a powder cart.” 

We know that; but most of us never thought of civiliz- 
ing robber-bees with gunpowder. No doubt it would “hist 
‘em’’ if the charge was big enough. And any very offen- 
sive smell may discourage them if they are only fussing 
around and not getting much. Some brother who hasa 
too-well-worn hat, present it to Peacemaker as a premium 
for his contribution. Page 175. 


THAT GENEROUS DOG AND BEE-STINGS. 

That was an all-right and head-level sort of dog, on 
page 175, that wanted to share with his young master the 
bliss of communion with bumble-bees. Masters like the 
aforesaid should not object to tasting of dishes which they 
have cookt. 

DOLLAR-A-POUND HONEY—EXCLUDING BEES. 

Honey at a dollar a pound is rather dear. But health 
and fun ata dollar a pound—well, most of us would fain 
purchase a little occasionally. So let Mr. Metcalf goon 


hunting his dollar-a-pound wild honey. Page 180. 
So Chicago can get along nicely without a bee-exclusion 
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act. But ever and anon some little village (nothing else on 
its comos-embracing mind) finds it necessary to put them 
out. Page 179. 


DRONES AND WORKERS. 


I hardly think Mr. C. P. Dadant needs to cavil about a 
drone eating as much as two workers. Sorry I haven’t the 
exact weight of drones at hand—but all similar objects are 
to each other as their cubes. So for workers it should be 
5x5x5—125; and for drones 4x4x4—64. As the drone’s shape 
is somewhat blunter, it should take somewhat more than 
125 workers to equal 64 drones in bulk. Why not expect 
them to eat accordingly ? Again, the drone probably eats 
all he can, while the workers never do except in rushing 
times. If Mr. D. is right, that the drone’s bulk is only a 
half more than the worker’s, then much of the above falls 
to the ground. 
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* The Home Circle. * } 


RrrrRrrrNW 
Gonducted by Prof. fi. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 











SUNSHINE IN THE HOME. 


How few of us understand what sunshine has done for 
the world.- "Except forthe blessed beams which come with 
their warmth of light, we could have no vegetable growth. 
The plants need the sunlight to change the carbon dioxide 
which they inhale from the air, and the water which comes up 
to them from the roots into the starch, sugar and oils which 
are to nourish them and to feed their tissues. Indeed, we owe 
to the sunshine the great coal-beds which make us so rich as a 
nation, and which, of themselves, contribute so largely to the 
comfort of so many of our home circles. 

Sunshine in the home is as great a factor in supplying its 
best fruits as itisin the world about us in building up the 
great plant portion of the earth. Some years since, a man by 
the name of Alexis St. Martin, received a gunshot wound 
over the upper part of his abdomen. The healing was imper- 
fect and left a flap which opened into the stomach. Thus, 
there was formed a sort of a door so thatany observer could 
not only look into the stomach and see its condition but could 
also reach in and withdraw the injesta so as to note any time 
just the condition of digestion. Some very interesting facts 
were observed. St. Martin was taken around to various of 
the medical colleges that the students might have the benefit 
of direct observation regarding digestion. Students are not 
always considerate and thus St. Martin was often vext by 
them. At times he became very irritable and peevish. With 
age he became so susceptible to outward impressions that it 
was very easy to affect his temper. He could readily be made 
either angry or jJappy at the will of those who held him in 


charge. It was found that if he was seriously irritated, 
immediately after eating a full meal, that the stomach 
remained pallid, showing that the circulation was held in 


abeyance, the gastric juice or digestive fluid failed to appear 
in the stomach, and thus there was an almost total failure of 
the food to digest. On the other hand, if he was in merry 
mood, the stomach flusht up as the blood courst thru the cap- 
illary circulation, the digestive juices were poured out gener- 
ously, and the food was soon liquefied, absorbed into the blood, 
and hastened on to the tissues to help on the work of assimi- 
lation. 

Here, then, we had a very graphic iliustration of what 
many of us have proved in our own experience. How often 
has the letter bearing sad tidings, or the evil news told to us 
just after meal-taking, seemed to stop entirely the wheels of 
digestion. Often sudden grief of this kind has so checkt the 
machinery of digestion as to give a fatal shock to the system. 
It is now a well-known physiological fact that any thing 
which disturbs the mind is a serious break upon all the bodily 
functions. With mental depression, the heart beats more 
slowly, the lungs fill less frequently, all the secretions are 
poured out with languor, and the whole body seems to call a 
halt. Itis no wonder, then, that soimportant a part of our 
functional activities as that of digestion should be one of the 
most ready respondents to this evil effect of bad news. 

We see, then, how important it is, if we would maintain 

ealth, that we should bring great floods of sunshine into the 





home, and should keep from it everything that incites 
or brings displeasure. 

It is specially desirable that this matter of sun 
should never be lost sight of at meal-time, Anything + 


vorry 


ilne 


hat 
makes the table look more beautiful, as the neat and orderly 
arrangement of dishes and viands, or the vase of flowers, 
contributes not only to good digestion but as surely to good 
health and long life. We are often urged to eat slowly that 
the victuals may be more thoroly masticated and digestion 


hastened. This is certainly excellent advice. But the long 
sitting at the table, and the happy disposition of each persop 
in the home to do all possible to make the—I wish I might say 
hour of meal-taking, an hour so full of glee that it wij 
brighten all the other hours of the day, is doing more thay 
they know to keep dread disease from the household. Is jt 
Shakespeare who says, ‘‘ pleasure physics pain,” or some- 
thing to that effect. I wish I could say something in these 
talks on the home circle to brighten all the homes of the land, 
for I would in so doing add not only greatly to the health and 
vigor of all our readers, but would also do very much to make 
the work of life much more effective. 

There is another consideration in reference to this matter 
which is well worth our thought. Discomfort in itself is very 
apt to breed the sullen disposition and the irritable temper, 
From what I have said above, these induce dyspepsia and j|!- 
health. These further build on to the discomfort, which adds 
again to impede digestion, and thus we have a fearful con- 
pound interest which will almost require a miracle to prevent 
serious disaster. 

We often hear it said that worry hurts worse and kills 
more than does work. This is certainly true, and is easil) 
explained from what has been said above. Surely, then, we 
make no mistake when we do our utmost to flood the home 
circle with brightest sunshine. The kind word, the thought- 
ful act, and the loving sympathy, not only give a foretaste of 
heaven in our homes, but they tend more than anything else 
to fence off disease and sickness, and to carry youth into old 
age. If we could do anything to secure such homes every- 
where in our country, we would do that which would 
greater with promise for the future of ovr good Jand than 
does even the wondrous prosperity which I referred to in my 
last article. A country full of bright, sunny homes would 
also be great in patriotism, and would ever be invincibl 
against any foe that might dare to cross its borders. 


NURSING IN THE HOME. 


Iam also minded to say a few words regarding nursing. 
One has only to be sick and in bed a few days to appreciate 
the kind ministrations of the loving hands and hearts that do 
so much to rob even sickness of its terrors, and so much to 
drive the unwelcome visitor away. Itis often said, and I am 
sure with entire truth, that, of the two, the good nurse is « 
more value than even the good doctor. We know of a cer- 
tainty that medicine at the best is only a minor aid in th 
work of recovering lost health. Very likely many times th 
medicine does more harm than good. We can never say tht 
same of the good, thoughtful nurse. I have often though 
that were I a girl or young woman, and time would permit, ! 
should take the training necessary to make a first-class nurs 
even tho I might never wish to make nursing a profession. |! 
is certainly well for every young woman to be fortified by hav 
ing some business which in case of need would make her inde- 
pendent. There are a few things that woman is preeminent! 
qualified todo. She alone can make the beautiful home; she 
alone can attain highest excellence in teaching children; si 
alone can reach the highest attainment asthe nurse. Like 
the good musician, so, too, the good nurse, wherever her 
may be cast, will never find her skill and ability begging 
opportunities to make themselves felt and useful. 

The first thing the good nurse will look to is such thought 
ful care and attention that the patient can not have even te 
slightest worry over the closing of a window, the neatness ° 
the room, the taking of medicine, ete, Every need and 
requirement will be foreseen and met with such promptness 
that the patient will have no worry at all. Quiet in I 
and about the house, especially in a case where the nerves a! 
involved, will be insisted upon by the good nurse. juiring 
friends will be courteously thankt for their thought ess I! 
calling and the hope exprest that the sick one w e adi 
very soon to see them. No pains will be spared t et 
sick one in the highest degree comfortable. Sha 
the pillows, frequent arrangement of the bed-clot! ind t 
oft-repeated bathing of the face and hands, espe: I 
case of fevers, will never be omitted. Perhap- oe 
important thing of all, and we may say the hard: g, * 
the nurse is apt to become very tired and sleepy at s 
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Langstrotn on. 
Thenoney-B6 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 


Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 


_ The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 


grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELECTRIC HANDY wacons 
aly. surg, duranty. Carry 00 The 





FREE, 








PUMANUFACTURER OF. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 
he best shipping facilities in the world. You 
W ill Save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn. Bee-K. rs’ Supply Mfg.Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bidg., 


lOAtf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








should always look happy and cheerful. 
The best medicine that the sick one can 
receive is great allopathic doses of 
encouragement. Indeed, the cheer that 
the doctor's visit gives is usually more 
potent than the medicine he leaves. We 
see, then, that the nurse whose face is 
ever full of sunshine, and whose very 
mien and carriage brings courage and 
hopefulness, will be one of the most 
helpful agents in bringing back lost 
health and vigor. 


MEDICINES—PARTICULARLY THE 
PATENT KINDS. 


There are a few things that the sick 
person can never afford todo. I refer 
especially to the use of patent medicines. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, so long a 
favorite lecturer in the Harvard Medical 
College, made very witty and wise sug- 
gestions. One of his telling remarks 
that I remember is as follows: 


“Tt would be a splendid thing if all 
the medicine in the world were thrown 
into the sea, but it would be awful on 
the fish.” 

I presume he was wholly right. I 
know he would have been if he had the 
word ‘*‘ patent’ placed before medicine. 
Perfection is not of this world. Yet as 
we all know, patent medicines will cure 
everything! This one thing ought to 
condemn them. How utterly irrational 
is the whole scheme of patent medicines. 
We know that even the wisest and most 
experienced physicians usually find it 
difficult to diagnose diseases. We also 
know that medicines given under the 
best direction, as Dr. Holmes’ witticism 
suggests, are of doubtful use. Patent 
medicines to be rational at all must cure 
everything, which is surely impossible 
and absurd. The newspaper advertise- 
ments show plainly that patent medi- 
cines are gulpt down by the car-load. Is 
there anything that proves more surely 
the gullibility and readiness of our 
people to be hoaxt and defrauded than 
the wholesale consumption of these vile 
compounds? I hope all of our home 
circles will see to it thatall of these 
quack remedies are forever banisht 
from their households. If we must take 
medicine—it is often wiser to touch none 
of it—letus only useitatthe suggestion 
and under the direction of the best medi- 
cal advice we can secure. 








————— 


THe AMERICAN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
JOURNAL, which we have been offering in 
connection with the American Bee Journal, 
has been sold to the Farm, Field and Fireside, 
of Chicago, and will be publisht in connec- 
tion with the monthly edition of that excellent 
farm journal. So those of our readers who 
were getting the first-named paper will not 
be losing anything by the consolidation. 


eene 


Sowing Cleome Seed.—In reply to our 
request last week about sowing cleome seed, 
W. Cartwright, of Hardin Co., Iowa, says: 


‘It will grow and mature in the fall or 
spring. If I wanted to put it on cultivated 
land I would sow in the spring and harrow it 
in. It will reseed itself afterward. Don’t sow 
it on wet land.” 


10 COLONIES OF BEES 

or a e in eight-frame dovetailed 

hives, at $3.25 per colony. 

My bees are healthy, there never having been 
any disease among them. CHAS. SECKMAN, 

Shipping-point, Lincoin, Saltillo, Nebr. 


16A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
——BY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinuat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully soul, or his library 
complete, without Tue Bes-KeerPers’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW.SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copr 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for onl 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TW 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE RU MELY 


e 
(er Nee AF 





















TRACTION “anbseoew 
ENGINES 


Should you be seeking the best thing in trao- 
tion, portable aad semi-portable engines, we 
have what you want hey are ideal for 
threshing, drilling wells, cutting and grind- 
ing teed, running saw mills, pumping water 
—anything requiring power. We have them 


From 8 to 20 H. P. 

They all excel as quick, easy _ steamers, re- 
quire little fuel, remarkable strength, 
almplicity and durability. All boilers made 
of 60,000 lbs tensile strength steel plate. Fire 
boxes surrounded with water. Make also 
Threshers, Horse Powers and Saw Mills. 
All fully described in our illustrated catalogue. 
Ask for it. Mailedfree. 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, IND. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Catnip Seed Free! 


We have a small quantity of Catnip 
Seed which we wish to offer our read- 
ers. Some consider catnip one of the 
greatest of honey-yielders. We will 
mail to one of our regular subscribers 
one ounce of the seed for sending us 
ONE NEW subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal fora year with $1.00; or 
will mail toany one an ounce of the 
seed and the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.30; or will mail an 
ounce of the seed alone for 50 cents. As 
our stock of this seed is very small, 
better order soon. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “Je 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for a copy. 


It is free. 











G. B. LEWIS COMPANY .... 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 











sibly can, 


goods and add but one small profit. 


plan. We make harness too. 


Our low prices and our Ten Days Trial plan are ‘forever 
in the way” of the local dealer, He doesn’t like us—naturally 
—because we let our customers take a vehicle and use it 10 
days before deciding whether they will keep it or not, 
and because we sell you better goods for less money than he 


08- 
There are two or three profits on the goods he ool 
the dealer’s, tne jobber’s, the manufacturer’s. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Box 53, Kalamazoo, Mich 


We make our own 

In style, finish and material 

you wont find the equal of our vehicles for the money anywhere. 
Send for big, free catalogue and particulars of our 10 days trial 











ls— 








BINGHAM SMOKER. cone. 





Bingham Brass Smokers 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; 
should last a lifetime. 

more than tin of the same size. 
our brass hinge put on the 3 larger sizes. No wonder Bing- 
ham’s 4-inch smoke-engine goes without puffing, and does 
not drop inky drops. 
331 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engiue, 4inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 
3%-inch, $1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, %c; 2-inch, 65c. Bing- 
ham smokers are the originals, and have all the improve- 
meuts, and have been the standard of excellence for 22 

Only 3 larger ones brass. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


You need one, but they cost 25 cts. 
The little open cut shows 


The perforated steel fire-grate has 





DEAR Sr1r:—Inclosed find $1.75. 
Please send one brass smoke en- 
gine. I have one already. Itis 
the best smoker I ever used. 

Truly yours, 
HENRY ScuMIDT, Hutto, Tex. 


smoker. 





BIRNAMWOOD, WIs., April 10, 1901. 
DEAR S1rR:—Please send per mail one 3%-inch brass 


r A decade’s experience has convinced me that the 
Bingham is the best. 


Respectfully, M. P. Capy. 
T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH. 








— We want « 


To sell you BEE-SUPPLIES! 

Our line is all new and complete. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalog; it will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 
are right, and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Go. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walaut Sts., CINCINNATI,O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Tennessee Queens! 


Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 3% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
ou large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 

6A26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 








Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consignment of the finest up- 
o-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


"THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


H. G. ACKLIN, Manager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted 


17Alt 





Large apiaries in 
Basswood locali- 
ties of WISCON- 
SIN. 

H. W. FUNK, Normal, Il. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
$ H If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 


andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CaL 


Wanted ! 


learn practical bee-keeping, and earn good 
wages. 100 colonies of bees for sale. C. THEIL- 
MANN, Theilmanton, Wabasha Co., Minn. 


14Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 





A trustworthy boy or 
young man to assist 
in apiary work, to 





~ Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 





Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


A26t 


Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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Bringing in Pollen—White Clover. 


My bees are still packt as for winter, but | 
think I shall unpack them soon. They we: 
bringing in pollen on Easter Sunday for the 
first time in the new century. White clove: 
has come thru the winter in fine condition. 
and I look for a good honey-year. 

H. W. Conepon 

Hardin Co., Iowa, April 10. 





Cause of Bees Dying. 


In the answer to West Virginia on page 201 
Dr. Miller says, ‘‘ It is painful to say I don’t 
know.” I would like to suggest that variable 
temperature combined with inferior stores 
and the long confinement may have had some 
thing to do with the matter. The mercury 
ranged from zero to 40 degrees above, severa! 
times within one week during the past winter 
My bees spotted the hives and the tops of the 
frames the worst I have ever known them to 
do in my 10 years of bee-keeping. 

J. J. STALNAKER. 

Braxton Co., W. Va., April 5. 





Loss 15 per Cent— Death of a War 
Veteran. 

My bees are not wintering in good condi- 
tion. My loss will be about 15 percent, all 
owing to the fact that I was not thoro in pre 
paring them for winter. We had sickness in 
our home and the bees were not lookt after as 
well as they should have been. We laid my 
father away to rest on March 25th, after hay- 
ing suffered for over g year with progressive 
paralysis. He was a war veteran, belonging 
to Company B, 75th New York Volunteers. 

Carson VAN BLARICUM. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., March 30. 





Wintered Well. 

I took my bees out of the cellar yesterday 
morning and they had a good flight. I put 41 
colonies into the cellar last fall, and was luck) 
enough to take 40 out yesterday, which beats 
my record the two preceding years ver) 
much indeed. However, I have always lost 
some in the spring after they were placed on 
the summer stands, and I presume the present 
season will be no exception to the rule. 

Cook Co., Ill., April 2. C. H. McNEIL. 





A Report from Canada. 


[ put 116 colonies into the cellar early last 
November, and they are there yet. Sleighing 
is still fairly good, so I do not know when | 
will be able to put them out, nor what my 
luck will be when I do. Three very light ones 
that I had set to one side are in fine condition 
and will come thru in good shape, so I am 
hopeful for the rest. A. BooMER 

Ontario, Canada, April 5. 





Wintered in the Cellar. 


The bees are still in the cellar, and 
ing’? to get out, but the weather is ul! 
Cold and high winds, rain, sleet and snow 
ternating, make it unsafe. They were 
into the cellar Nov. 8th. Ten of the col 
have been confined since that time, but | 
rest (26 colonies) were given a flight in fF‘ 
ary. Up to March 7th none showed ans 
of dysentery. March 15th four of the ! 
had not been taken out were spotting th 
entrances and crawling about it, and p¢ 
a gallon and a half of dead bees were 
cellar-bottom. A week later all 10 of th« 
were spotted, and to-day about half of 
that were given a flight in February ha 
hives spotted and the cellar-floor is « 
with dead bees, making fully a half 
from the 36 colonies since Noy. 8th. | 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Sepers : ok 
“Business Dairying” _& Cat.212 free. W.Ch« ra 
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Belgian narés 


CHEAP. 


PEDIGREED AND COMMON STOCK. 


Having bought a Job Lot of a neighbor and 
added to what I had, I must dispose of same to 
make room for my increase. They are mostly 
young—3_ months and over—with a few bred 
Does. ALSO 


Italian Queens 


of last season’s rearing, ready as soon as the 
weather is warm enough to send thru the mail. 
Write for prices. Address, 


J. L. STRONG, 


11Atf Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 








Lone Star 


“QUEENS, 


Breeder of 
FINE 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


© oF Davidson 
& SONS, 


FAIRVIEW, Wilson Co., TEX. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


s 
Bee-Supplies 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S “OODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South 
MUTH'S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS. 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 


C.H. W. WHBER, 


Successor to C. F. MutH & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCIN NATI,O. 


REE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States.) 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the shee 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEENS pti Sica ou 


waut the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April. $10); Tested, $1.50. 
11A2%t =U, D, GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 





Establisht 1885. 
12Atf 





Ct 





Th | <b <1 > + <1 Oe OTe 


breeder and 








I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 


CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my . 


wn inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOU NDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTED.” rs 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPESS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 


Alta Sita, k. St. Louis, 111. 
6Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 











| 
perature has not been lower than 45 degrees 


or more than 48 degrees all winter. The cov- 
ers are sealed down, bottoms the deep side 
Danzenbaker in most cases; others have an 
inch block under them. Most colonies are 
clustered below the bottom-bars, some being 
on the floor of the hive, and others hanging 
out of the entrance, as if preparing to swarm. 

I would venture to guess that a pretty good- 
sized swarm wasinthe air during the few 
minutes I was in the cellar. I made a hasty 
survey of matters, and ‘“‘ closed up,’’ conclud- 
ing to give them their liberty the first day the 
weather would permit. 

We used the last section of our 1900 crop of 
honey at dinner to-day. Itisaregular dish 
at our house, and no unpleasant results have 
come of it as yet. 

Success to the 

Sioux Co., 


American Bee Journal. 
Iowa, April 1. F. W. HALL. 





1900 a Dry Year—Prospects Fair. 


My bees began carrying in pollen about 
April 2d. It is cold and windy, and we have 
just had 4 days of rain, so the bees have not 
been out. 

The wind on March 20th was in the north- 
east, and it rained a little on that day; old 
settlers say that is the sign of a wet summer. 
I hope it is, for 1900 was the driest year I have 
ever seen. We had plenty of rain in April, 
1900, to raise the wells and springs, but did 
not have any more to amount to anything un- 
til March, 1901, and the wells and springs were 
nearly all dry, but we have plenty of water 
now. 

I hope this season will be a good one, for 
we have had two poor ones in succession. 

Joun H. KIMBLE. 


Sussex Co., N. J., April 8. 





Report for Two Years. 


This year will be my third one in the bee- 
business. I started with one colony, and 
bought four more the following fall, but lost 
one in wintering. I had an increase of 8 col- 
onies last season. The last of August one of 
the colonies became queenless, and I bought a 
new queen from a bee-keeper here, but the 
bees killed her, so I put a piece of thin wrap- 
ping-paper on the top of one of the other col- 














onies, and set the queenless colony on top 
of it; they made holes thru the paper and are 
all right. 

I have wintered the bees on the summer 
stands packt in straw, all facing the South. I 
have not unpackt them yet as itis cold and 
windy. Every warm day they are out work- 
ing on apricots and wild flowers. We havea 
small flower here not more than 3 inches high 
which blooms about March Ist, and the bees 
get honey and pollen from the flowers. They 
grow as thick in some places here as do the 
wild strawberries in the East. 


I secured 60 pounds of honey from one col- 
ony the first summer, and the second year I 
got 315 pounds from 4 colonies. This year I 
have 5 colonies, and the prospects are very 
good for this season. 

Mrs. BEN. FERGUSON. 
April 8. 


Ford Co., Kans., 





A California Lady Bee-Keeper’s Ex- 
perience—Dark Beeswax. 


I have kept bees for the last 5 years, and the 
first 3 were very good honey-years, but I knew 
very little about the business. The year 1890 
being a very poor year, I rented the bees to a 
man who claimed to be a scientific bee-keeper, 
and he divided them as long as there was any 
thing orany bees to divide. Last year I rented 
them to two young men, who did the best they 
could with them, but the honey crop was a 
total failure, so they could do nothing but 
build up the colonies. The bees wintered all 
right, and are doing well. I will attend to 
them myself this season, hiring help when 


necessary. I never wear a veil or gloves, and 
very rarely get stung. I treat them as I do 


people—never go into their house without 
rapping, then wait for them to slick up a little 
before I raise the cover. I then give them a 
little smoke, but not enough to make them 
think that their house has turned into a 
smoke-house. 

Some people seem to have a great deal of 
trouble with dark beeswax. I think the uten- 
sil used to melt it in has much to do with it. 
I have some very dark beeswax made from 
starters. I had about 20) frames containing 
starters about 2 inches wide; I wanted full 
sheets of foundation, so last fall I exchanged 
them. I put the starters into an iron kettle to 





BIBS IOI II oI IOD 


: Red Clover Queens: 


LONG-TONGUED BEES A ARE DEMANDED NOW, 


NE Untested Italian peed FREE as a Premium 
for sending us TWO new subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal for one year (with $2); 





- or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending us FOUR 


new subscribers (with $4.00.) 
es We 


> season. 


having imported her himself. 
leather-colored, 


4 


of nuclei will be run. 


lj 


= $1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. 


have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 

6) ¢rs (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 

His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 

any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 

Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 

very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
They stored red clover honey last season. 

Orders for these fine, ‘*‘ long-reach ’ 

tion—‘‘ first come, first served "—beginning about June 10th. 

, expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, as a large number 


ae 


” queens will be filled in rota- 
It is 


iS i 


Send all orders to 


S GEORGE W. YORK & CoO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. 
e& CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, 
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APIARY OF MRS. 


ARTIE 


melt, and they were nice and yellow before I 
put them in, but after they were melted into 
wax I never saw such black stuff. A _ bee- 
keeper told me that he thought it was the iron 
kettle that did it. 


BOWEN, 





OF MERCED CO., CALIF. 


onies, and the apricot trees were in full bloom 
when the picture shown herewith was taken. 
The people in the picture are the two young 
men who had rented the apiary, and a young 
woman who was working for us. 


My apiary isin the orchard. 


I had 110 ecol- I don’t care for long-tongued bees. 


I have 





EG 


>~—v 
iG 


CITE 


Best 
White 


Alfalfa or Basswoood Extracted Honey 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY «aannns 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. 


ALFALFA 
HONEY auassee 


This is the famous White 
Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t get enough 
of the Alfalfa extracted. 






© 


A sample of either, oy mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— 
to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% 
cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
desire. The cans are boxt. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 
the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 
can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Il. 


6) 


atthe 





Please mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers. 





paid for Beeswax. 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. 


28 cents Cash x 


This is a good time 


to send in your Bees- 


wax. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


We are paying 
28 cents a pound — 
CASH—for best yel- 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 





no use for long-tongued women, and 
afraid they might be like them—using ; 
tongues where they have no business to 

Fruit-trees are in full bloom, and the 
are humming. 

I like the American Bee Journal very m 
(Mrks.) ARTIE Bowen 
March 5. 


Merced Co., Calif., 





Poor Locality for Bees. 


This is a bad country for bees; most of th 
have starved to death this winter. I will ha 
to feed mine as soon as the weather is wa; 
enough. I have not lost any colonies yet. 
is snowing every day. JOHN BERN1 

Polk Co., Nebr., April 2 





Feeding Sugar-Candy to Bees. 


On page 201 Dr. Miller asks for the exyx 
rience of those who have fed candy. On 
winter I fed a number of colonies with cand, 
made as per directions given in ‘‘ ABC of Bee 
Culture,’”? and I am sorry to say that it was a 
dead failure. The candy seemed to be al) 
right, but the bees were all dead before they 
were put out in the spring, with the exception 
of 2 or 3 colonies, and they died a few days 
after they were put outdoors. One such ex 
perience is enough for me. I have a suspicion 
that the cheapest and best way to feed in win 
ter is to give them comb honey—a cheap grade 
would do, of course. I fed it to some of my 
colonies during the past winter. 

Hennepin Co., Minn. Wo. Russe Lt. 





Taxing Bees in Iowa. 

I notice on page 211 you discuss the ques- 
tion of taxing bees. In this State the list of 
exemptions includes 10 colonies of bees. al! 
poultry, and various other articles, and then 
says that all other personal property is taxa- 
ble, which includes all bees over 10 colonies 
Now, right there is the injustice—exempting 
10 colonies. How would it seem to exempt 10 
acres of land, 10 cows, 10 hogs, ete., all thru 
the list of personal property ? Isn’t it the 
same principle? Why should’nt I pay taxes 
on 10 colonies as well as my neighbor on 40 or 
50% And don’t you suppose 10 will be about 
the usual number owned by the average run 
of bee-keepers in February or March, which is 
the time our assessor generally gets around ’ 
And who will pay under this law ? Only those 
who have workt up so large a business that 
the public, including the assessor, would know 





Grove City Rabbitry! 


Prince Leopold, Ivanhoe, 
Donovan Boy, 
and other high-bred Belgian stock. 
Youngsters, 3 months, $3.00, or 2 for $5.00. 
For pedigree, write 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Kankakee Itl. 4 


15A3t 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEE SUPPtice 





Everything used ty bee-keepers. 

POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Pro: 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAP 








— 








If you want the Bee-Book a 


That covers the whole Apicultural Fie 
completely than any other publis! 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS , 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guid 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade 
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they had a large number of bees. Then there 
s poultry—all poultry 1s exempt from taxa- 
‘ion in Lowa, and there are probably a hundred 
dollars invested in poultry to one dollar in 
bees: and no doubt the annual cash returns 
from poultry are as much, or more, in favor 
of the feathered tribe. So if bees are taxt as 
property having a fixt value, and are a more 
or less certain source of income, then by all 
means list poultry also. 

It is evident that there are reasons for ex- 
empting property from taxation—two very 
sood ones are, to favor the poorer classes, and 
to encourage some industry that is a benefit to 
the country in general. Now, why have not 
bees the very best claims on both of these 
grounds? They are the ideal property for a 
poor man—not that he can make money rap- 
idly and easily therewith, but they require 
little capital for a start, many successful bee- 
men starting on nothing, even catching their 
first swarms as strays. And as it is generally 
admitted that bees are necessary to the cross- 
fertilizing of our fruits and flowers, and there- 
by a great benefit to the people in general, we 
can claim exemption on that ground, if any 
class of property can. 

We are not claiming that bees are not tax- 
able. tor we believe they are in this State, but 
we think they ought to be exempted for the 
above reasons 

Personally. I have never paid any tax on 
bees. as our assessor never askt me to list my 
bees but once, and then I told him (and I 
think truly) that I did not know how many 
colonies I had at that time, as it was in Feb- 
ruary or March. I told him if he would call 
in May or June I could teil him how many I 
had. So he said he would let it go. I have 
no idea that there ever was a dollar tax paid 
on bees in this county. E. 8. MILEs. 

Crawford Co., Iowa. 





Weather Too Bad to Put Bees Out. 


I put 5 colonies of bees into winter quart- 
ers, but lost one. I wish that we might have 
pleasanter weather so that I could put them 
out. It rains or snows nearly every day, but 
we are hoping that it will soon change. 

Last season was @ very poor one in this 
vicinity. The bees did not do much of any- 
thing, and the colony that I lost was a young 
swarm which stored very little honey,.so I 
gave it 4 combs of sealed honey and thought 
that would bring it thru the winter all right, 
but about a month ago I found it dead. There 
was a little honey left in the hive, and also 
some sealed brood, so I do not know what was 
the trouble. Davip Srvucky. 

Herkimer Co., N. Y., April 8. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Iilinois.—The spring meeting of the easterr 
division of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at the residence of B. 
Kennedy, 7 miles southeast of Rockford, I!1.. on 
Rural Route No. 5, and 3 miles northeast of New 
Milford, Ill., Tuesday, May 21, 1901. All inter- 
ested in bees are cordially invited to attend. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec. 





’ 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
paid tor beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonetreE Queen-Clippin 

Device is a fine tinag for on S 

catching and clipping Queens 

wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 

or willsend it FREE as a pre- 

mium for sending us ONE NEW 

subscriber to the Bee Journal for 

a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 

vss _ ,mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 

Chicago, IiL 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers 











BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Go. Chicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an A iary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifulty printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 
dloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lane 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically A 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by whic 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in r- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 35) pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00, 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called “* Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und aaane, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. Ff. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, SX cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to acolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
Shire.—Iis Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing; by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—lIllustrated. All about cap- 
ouizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 

Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fow!ls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everythin¢ about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. ra 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, bv 
“anny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Jusiness. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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Cuicaco, Apr. 18.—Choice grades of white 
comb honey sell at léc, and there is 20 surplus 
in sight. Other grades of comb sell fairly well 
at the following prices: No. 1 grades of white, 
14@15c; off grades, 13c; light amber, 12c; dark 
amber, 10@lic; buckwheat and other dark 
combs, 9@10c; candied and mixt colors, 7@9%c. 
Extracted is dull, and prices very weak, with 
the exception of some fancy linden and clover 
grades, which is quotable at 7@8c; ambers, 
6@7c; dark and buckwheat, 5@6c. Beeswax, 30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


BuFrFALo, Apr. 18—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
poor, dark, etc., 8@l3c, as to grade. Demand 
good on fancy. Beeswax, 20@28c, as to grade. 

BatTTrerson & Co. 


Omana, Mar. 30.—Demand fair; stocks light. 
Fancy white comb, 15@léc. Extracted moving 
slowly at 7@8c for white. Wedo not look for 
any particular change for the balance of the 
season, as present supply will just about besuf- 
ficient to supply the trade until new crop gets 
into market. PEYCKE Bros, 


Detroit, Apr. 18—Fancy white comb, 14@15c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64@7c; amber and dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


New Yorx«, March 19.—Our market is virtu- 
ally bare of comb honey, and there is a fair de- 
mand for all grades. ancy white is still sell- 
ing readily at from 15@l6c; No. 1 white at from 
13@14c; amber at from 12@13c; buckwheat, 10@ 
llc, according to quay and style of package. 

As to extracted, the market is quiet and in- 
active, and a certain amount will have to be 
carried over again. Prices are declining some- 
what, and if the honey is not moved in large 
lots, concessions will have to be made. e 
quote: California white, 7@7%c; light amber, 
6%@7c; other grades and Southern, 65@75c per 
gallon. Beeswax very firm at 28@28%c, and for 
exceptionally fine yellow, 29%. 

Hitprets & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 18.—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over. The stock of it also well 
cleaned up. Fancy white brings 16 cents. Ex- 
tracted is in fair demand; dark sells for 5%c; 
better grades bring 6@7%c; fancy white clever 
from 8% @%. Cc. H. W. Weser. 


Kansas City, Apr. 18.—There is very little 
honey offered, and the demand is steady, sell- 
ing from $3.50@$3.9 per case, fancy white; no 
amber on the market at this time. Extracted, 
no change: white, from 8@9%c; amber, there is a 
little on this market that could be sold from 7% 
@8%c. Beeswax scarce and demand good, at 
25@28c. W. R. CROMWELL PrRopvuCcE Co., 

Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


ALBANY, N.Y., Apr. 19.—Honey market quiet. 
Light supply and light demand now. The stock 


is well cleaned out, so will be no old honey to 
carry over this season. H. R. Wricear. 


Boston, April 4.—Fancy No. 1 white in car- 
tons, 17c; A No. 1, léc; No. 1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@ 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c. Beeswax, 27c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


San Francisco, April3.—White comb 12@ 
13 cents; amber, 9@lic; dark, 6@8 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@6%c; light amber, 44%@5c; 
amber, 4@4%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Despite general expectations and contrary to 
experience of previous years, new honey is re- 
ported on market. For some new amber ex- 
tracted from Ventura couuty 6 cents is askt, but 
this is above the views of buyers. Old is still 
offering in moderate quantity, both comb and 
extracted, mostly amber. 
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ULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, l(c 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 
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I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place, - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand ll ll ln ln ln ln, ln ln ln ln ln ln ln nn ln ln ln ln tl. in, he, 
and can ship promptly. 9 4 th 


Hives Exoracuors 4" Oadant’s Foundation. i: 


We guarantee Why does it sell ,., 
mamta” | 4 satistaction. ** — | so well? st 























a What more can anybody do? BEAUTY. Because it has always given better satis. 
WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, faction than any other. 

pice LOS Because in 23 years there have not been any 

Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. complaints, but thousands of compli- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more ments. 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of : , 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel: the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., . 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


aw W.M. Gerrisu, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 


Order of him and save freight. Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 











ily| LEARN TO SING LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


{ thorough method 
is vm of training. vith may" com lete 


Sp Be FR pes The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 

¥ tivate — or refund your 

bh . 

age dopatiyteliaasing. Beeswax wanted at all times. 
Righest Endorsement, Beautiful 


A descriptive bockleteent free. Address CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co , Ill. ‘ 
A 





+91 Prof. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
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15.00 and $25.00 Queens g 
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the order: 
5% 10% 25% 50m 

Sweet Clover (white) ......70¢ $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 Having a Measured Tongue Reach. 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 > 
BIRD GIONS. 00000004008 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 & 
White Clover...........+:. 9c 1.70 4.00 7. - ‘ 
Alfaifa aicaae SARIN et es 1.40 3.25 6,00 The call for queens of our celebrated $200 imported mother € 
Japanese Buckwheat .....5- 50 1.00 1.60 has been so great that we have decided, in addition to the $2.00, & 

Prices subject to market changes. ry 


$4.00, and $6.00 grades of this stock, to offer some $10.00, $15.00, 
and even $25.00 of this same blood. But these prices are for tested Sy 
queens, the tongues of whose bees have been measured. 

The $10.00 queen is guaranteed to produce bees with a tongue- 
measurement of 19-100. 

The $15.00 queen, 20-100. * 

The $25.00. queen, 21-100. &- 

These last are very rare and with one exception this (21-100) § 
is the longest tongue reach yet secured. We reserve the right, & 
when we do not have the stock with the tongue reach called for, 
either to return the money or to send the next lower, remitting & 
the balance. It would be well for our friends to put in their or- 
ders at once, and as soon as we get the grades we will send notice. 
When the money is sent, the queens will be forwarded. These 
will be put upin the very best manner possible; and while we 
guarantee safe arrival in good order to any polnt in the United 
States, on any railway line, we will not guarantee safe intro- 
duction. Such valuable queens should be releast on hatching 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 












§ 200-Egg Incubator 
7; for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 
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DOOLITTLE... | °® °° CG 
* . . SS , 
ater “—- N. B.—It seems as if it ought not to be necessary to say that p 
nas concluded to sell n n Z n-br Z ~ ser s ld order 4 
QUEENS in theirteacen »5) a 0 —_ a = eeder = a large poem producer should ord Ks 
during 1901, at the fol- = hese high-priced queens; but it is a fact according to our expe- - 
lowing prices: D) rience that beginners with only a fewcolonies will order our high- Ca. 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 est priced imported queens. Such bee-keepers have no more use i>) 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 for such queens than a pig has for a wheel-barrow. A 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 | > Kee 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 a >) 
. 4 7 
1 select tested queen io &} THE A. I. ROOT COo.., TMedina, Ohio. baru 
Select Tested Queen, a U.S A. >) 
last year’s rearing.2.50 > 144 & 146 Erie & A 
Extra selected breed- » Erie Street, Kee 
magn ly 3 GMB™ GEORGE W. YORK & CO. Gafene oa S 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPER»>’ SUPPLIES IN CHICA‘ s 
Circular free, giving particulars regarding Send to them for their free Catalog. be. 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, >) 





G. M. DOOLITTLE, SOO YG AAG A: AAO AAA: Aa: OO 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y A 
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